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•‘I'm so glad I cook that ten-lesson 
course in Artistic Drawing by Mailt" 

1 MAY as well own up that I have ever been an 
omnivorous reader of detective stories. But wait 
a minute — don't let that prejudice you against 
me. Statistics prove that some of our most desirable 
citizens arc addicted to the same vice; and I know of a 
luminous member of the English Parliament who neg- 
lected an important meeting of his peers to finish a 
thrilling murder yarn — and he was twice my age. 

Well, anyway, the more I read, the more I felt sure 
that I was a Heaven-bom detective, as omniscient as 
any, and that, given opportunity, I could deduce anil 
detect and decipher with the best of them, and I was 
convinced that, compared to me, Sherlock Holmes 
would figure as a feeble-minded snail. 

But never came opportunity. I was alert for a 
chance; but chance eluded me with the elusion of a 
cubist picture. 

However, I am by nature optimistic; so as I walked 
along my usual morning route from my home to my 
office I quoth blithely to myself, “I believe something 
will happen today, something mysterious or thrilling."’ 
I said this every morning to the same interested audi- 
ence; so the fact that something did happen is not so 
much a coincidence as a proof of the old saw. “All 
things come to him who waits." 

My daily way took me the whole length of Myrtle 
avenue, the principal residential street of our lovely 
little village of Rosebrook. The residences were not 
pretentious: mostly shingly, greenish cottages or bunga- 
lowly effects; but all with acreage of veranda. 

On one of the verandas, vine-trimmed and wicker- 
furnished, I saw a golden-haired young person seated 
on a top step, weeping as if her heart would break, if 
indeed it were not already broken. She wore a pink 
frock and a Higher Efficiency Apron of the intricate 
and enveloping type pictured in the Better Home maga- 
zines. 

T HESITATED, as any gentleman ought to. Should I 
1 intrude on her woe, or should I politely ignore it, and 
cross the street in order to pass by on the other side? 
But as I |iaused two blue eyes appeared above the hand- 
ful of wet handkerchief, and their expression was so 
appealing that I fairly jumped toward her. 

It was perhaps twenty feet from the sidewalk to the 
porch; but I stayed not for brake and I stopped not 
for stone, and- 1 most certainly should have swum the, 
Esk River if it had been in my way. 

“What is it?" I cried. “Can't I help you?” 

“Oh, Sir — a thief — my — my gems! They are all 
stolen!” 

Hah! My chance at last! “Your gems!” I exclaimed. 
“Stolen! Who took them?" These speeches were not 
altogether in accord with the technic of Poe, Doyle, 
and Gaboriau — but I was greatly excited. 

“A horrid t-t-tramp! Oh, find my gems, or — or 
catch the awful man and pip-pup-punish him!" 

“Fear not!" I cried dramatically. “I will track the 
miscreant to his lair! I will recover your gems!" 

“You c-c-can't,” she sobbed. “He r-ran away with 
them! Oh, Doodie will feel so sorry for me!" 

She was growing hysterical, and I saw I must calm 


her with rational arguments. I took out a notebook. 

“Madam," I said, “unless you control yourself and 
answer my questions, I cannot help you to recover 
your lost property." 

“Or punish the thief!" she put in quickly: and I 
marveled at the spirit of revenge in this little, doll- 
faced Niobe. 

The countenance she lifted to mine was of the rose- 
leaf variety, and the tears sprinkled here and there 
upon it were like shining dewilrops. 

“First, who is Doodie?" I asked, anxious to get her 
family history. 

“He's my husband," she said, with the prideful air 
of a kitten who has just been elected presi- 
dent of something. “We’ve been married 
six weeks and two days and a half!" 
“And his real name?" 

"Mr. J. Merrivale Young. He's cashier 
in the bank." 

“Yes, I know him by sight." 

“Oh, isn't he beautiful?" and a raptur- 
ous smile chased away the tears for a 
moment. 

“Beautiful!” I agreed. “But now will 
you describe your gems, that were stolen? 
What were they? What size? What value? 
How many?" I alwavs ask questions in 
bunches — like asparagus. I can't help it. 
And I think one gets more and better 
answers that way. 

QH, they were the finest I ever saw! 
Just one great cluster, — a big one in 
the middle, and eight, a little smaller, all around it. 
I never saw such perfect gems as mine— and now 
they're all gone — gone forever! Oh, Doodie!" 

“How did it happen? When? Where did you keep 
them? Haven’t you a safe? Was the house unguarded?" 

“They were on a kik-closet sh-shclf," and she began 
to sob again, “the kik-closet in the huh-hall." 

“Wasn’t it locked? Tell me the circumstances. How 
do you know it was a tramp? How did he get in? 
How — " 

“Don’t talk so f-fast. You flutter me. Wait a min- 
ute and I will t-tell you. I was in the kitchen. I have 
studied Domestic Science, you know; so of course I do 
all my own housework.” 

“All your own housework! You, such a slip of a — " 

“Yes; but it's no trouble at all, with the newfangled 
paper cookers and fireless napkins — oh, you've got me 
all confused! I mean — but, anyway, I was in the 
kitchen, and the doorbell rang, and I flew to the front 
door; for I thought it might be Doodie-coming back to 
kiss me again, or something like that— and — boohoo! 
and there was an awful, horrible, big tramp!" 

“Ferocious looking?" 

“Oh, yes, and frightful, and threatening! He said 
for me to give him something to eat, and b-be kuk- 
quick about it!” 

“You poor little thing!" 

“I didn't dare refuse; so I went back to the kitchen 
to make him a sandwich, and — boohoo! — when - 1 came 
back he had gone, and the hall closet door was wide 
open — and I looked 
— and all my gems 
were gone! Oh, 

Doodie will feel so 
bad!" 

I was terribly dis- 
appointed. I had 
so long hoped for 
a complicated case 
to solve by clever 
deductions, and 
here was a plain, 
simple jewel rob- 
bery, where even 
the thief was no 
mystery — though of 
course his*identity 
was not yet estab- 
lished, and inciden- 
tally he had not yet 
been caught. 

“I will find him 
and get back your 
property," I said; 
but I felt little en- 
thusiasm in the 
case, as a case. My 

enthusiasm was all for the pretty little victim 
— and it was doubtless misplaced at that, and 
would find little favor in the eyes of her Doodie. 

“Oh, do you think you can find him right 
away?" she said dubiously. “You see, I ex- 


pect an old schoolmate. She's coming to lunch with 
me today, and I wanted her to see my gems. I know 
they’re finer than hers!” 

“Well, I may not get them back in time for that. But." 
and then I recollected my role, “let me look for clues." 

gHE took me at once to the liall closet, whose door 
stood wide open. A small safe was on the floor, 
and above it were a couple of shelves. 

“There's my silver safe," she said proudly. “It was a 
wedding present. Nobody knows the combination but 
me and Doodie. You sec,” with a heavenly blush, “we 
use a little love-word of our own.” 

“Well, a tramp couldn't know that, surely,” I re- 
turned. “And were your gems in the safe?" 

“No, they were on the shelf above." 

“Very careless of yon." 

“Oh, don't say that! I didn't think— well, Doodie 
often tells me I'm careless — oh, he'll be so sorry for 
me!” 

“Of course he will. I’m sorry myself. What were 
your gems worth?" 

“Doodie says they're worth their weight in radium; 
but I think he meant that for a joke." 

“I think so too; unless they were very large. Were 
they?" 

“Well," she considered prettily, “the whole cluster 
across was about this big," and she held up two rosy 
forefingers at least six inches apart. 

“What!" I exclaimed. “Were they Koh-i-nurs?" 

“No,” she said, looking puzzled, “they were mini-.” 

“But what a size! How big was each one?" 

“About as big as a silver dollar," ami the blue eyes 
looked truthfully into mine. 

“Whew! I guess I'd better go straight to Head- 
quarters with this!" 

“Then can you catch that tramp?" And the same 
blue eyes shone ferociously. 

“I hope so. I'm sure. He never could dispose of such 
wonderful things as those!" 

“Oh, don’t you think so?" 

It might have been my imagination, but I thought I 
detected a note of disappointment in her tone. At any 
rate, it was mysterious. 

“I'll just look for dues first myself," I said, “before 
the Headquarters men come in and muddle up the 
case.” 

“Oh, look!" she cried. “He left horrid fingermarks 
on the white painted shelf! I must get my Leopard 
Spot Cleaner right away and wash them off." 

“No, no!" I prevented. “Oh, you little ignoramus, 
those arc what we'll catch him by!" 

“Catch him by!" she marveled. “Oh, can you? How 
in the world — " 

“Why, I have to sec if this fingerprint matches a 
recorded print in the Rogues' Gallcgy.” 

“Oh, yes, I see. Well, just take the shelf—" 

Easily she removed the shelf from its cleats, and gave 
me the wide, white-painted boards bearing the tell- 
tale prints. 

“Run!” she cried. “Hurry! Take that to Forequar- 
ters, or whatever you call it, and match it up with a 
villain, and put him in jail — in jail!” Her white teeth 


*• That's the thief who 
took my feme, even 
while I was getting 
him some food.** 
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f HEN some twelve years ago Dr. George 
H. Perin of the Everyday Church, Bos- 
ton, declared his intention of establishing 
a home hotel for working women and 
girl students that would not only be self- 
supporting but without restrictive rules, 
people called him a dreamer. Fortu- 
nately he found a few men and women 
who, if they didn’t entirely believe in his dream, had 
sufficient faith in his sincerity to give him financial 
assistance in buying the old St. James Hotel when it 
was thrown on the market by the New England Con- 
servatory of Music moving into a newer building. 

After a thorough renovation the building opened its 
doors under the name of the Franklin Square House. 
Facing a square of the same name, it is located in the 
heart of the largest student quarter in America. In 
this section of Boston, within the radius of a few city 
blocks, more than twenty thousand women and girls 
live in lodgings. At present the Franklin Square House 
houses more than six hundred, being the largest 
woman's hotel in the world. For upward of two years 
the demand for rooms has been so great that the 
trustees have finally bought adjoining property, and 
plans have been drawn and accepted for an annex 


that will double the capacity of the present building. 

Since its opening nearly twelve years ago there has 
been no moral scandal nor any other scandal connecter! 
with the house. It has no rule that is not enforced by 
every first-class hotel in the country. Though the cost 
of living has steadily increased, table board at the 
Franklin Square House remains stationary. Though 
it is less than at any other place in Boston, the table 
pays for itself. Because the house is self-supporting 
and has no restrictive rules, students of social and eco- 
nomic conditions claim thal it has solved one of the 
great problems that have been puzzling the world for 
the last decade, — supplying comfortable homes for low- 
paid women wage earners and student girls of small 
incomes. 

Before establishing the Franklin Square House, Dr. 
Perin had been for twenty years pastor of the Everyday 
Church, just across the square, and in the midst of the 
student quarter. He was thoroughly acquainted with 
it, and in many instances knew of the tragedies growing 
out of lodging house environment. Because of this 
knowledge he began to “dream,” founding his “dream” 
on the conviction that working women and girl students 
were self-respecting human beings, and might be 
trusted to live in a hotel without any more restrictions 


than are thrown round women and girls of larger in- 
comes and more leisure. 

didn't create the need of the Franklin Square 
House,” Dr. Perin said when talking about his 
work: “we found it. It was to meet the need of girls 
working for low wages, and for girl students with small 
incomes, that we established the house. We undertook 
to furnish such girls with a dwelling place that was 
morally safe as well as comfortable and sanitary: to 
give them food that was both palatable and nourish- 
ing, and to care for them in sickness; to do it all at a 
cost that, the young women could afford to pay. 

“Now after twelve years I believe I can say without 
boasting that we have done all that we set out to do. 
Much of our success has been possible because of the 
great size of the house. During the last year we had 
more than six hundred guests on a permanent basis, 
and an average of ten each day on the transient list. 
We have served close to four hundred thousand meals 
at a profit of a little less than one-tenth of a cent a 
meal. 

“Since the opening of the Franklin Square House 
thirty-five thousand women and girls have been accom- 
modated. Some six hundred of them have remained 


fairly gritted in her wrath at the wretched criminal. 

“And see,” for I was still sleuthfully searching, “here 
are heelmarks on your hall floor!" 

Sure enough, the new and shiny parquetry showed 
distinct prints of nail-studded heels. 

“But,” I exclaimed, with a cautionary idea of head- 
ing her off, “I can't take the floor with me." 

“Wait a minute,” she said capably, and snatching a 
pail and pencil from the telephone table she sat down 
on the floor cross legged, like a dainty little Turkess, 
and rapidly sketched an exact copy of the hallmark — I 
mean heelmark. 

“There!” and she tilted her head entrancinglv to one 
side, to view her work. “I'm so glad I took that ten- 
lesson course in Artistic Drawing by Mail! Now go 
and catch him, and put him in jail!” 

I went. 

'T'HE story raised a hue and cry at Police Headquar- 
1 ters, I can tell you! They took the cupboard shelf 
and the paper sketch and studied them with lenses and 
T-squares and things like that. 

An alarm was sent out, and all three of Rosebrook's 
police force were given instructions to hunt down the 
thief. 

And he was soon found. Constable O’Flaherty tele- 
phoned very shortly that he had found the man lying 
alongside a fence in a 
vacant lot. 

“Asleep?” the Ser- 
•geant asked over the 
telephone. 

“No Sorr, divil a bit! 

He's groanin' sumpin' 
fierce!” 

“What's the matter 
with him?" 

“I dinnaw, Sorr. He's i 
beggin’ fer a docther.” 

Now Rosebrook boast- 
ed a recent acquisition 
of a small but very 
modem and up-to-date 
hospital. It had been 
built and furnished by 
the vigorous if not en- 
tirely harmonious efforts 
of the Improving Ladies' Society, and it was just ready 
for its first patient. 

Wherefore, its spick and span new ambulance was 
sent for the suffering denizen of the Underworld, and 
the afflicted one was arrested and succored at the same 
time. 

Hurried to the hospital, he was put into one of the 
immaculate white beds, like a twentieth century Chris- 
topher Sly. The doctors triumphantly diagnosed his 
malady as acute and serious stomach trouble, and 
worked hard in their contradictory ways to save his life. 

When they at last felt sure that they had vanquished 
the Rider of the Pale Horse the patient was too weak 
and ill to talk. But the inexorable arm of the law- 
brought the white shelf and the pencil drawing to make 
the all-absorbing tests. 

The prints were identical, both thumb and heel re- 
sending nobly, and the jiatient was a doomed man. 
But he was still too ill to be questioned; so Mrs. Young 
was sent for to identify him beyond all mariner or possi- 
bility of doubt. 


‘That's the man!” she cried, almost hysterical in her 
excitement. “That's the thief who took my gems, 
even while I was getting him some food! Oh, what 
shall we do with him? There is no punishment bad 
enough!" She clenched her rosy, dimpled fists and 
stamped one of her tiny patent leather pumps. 

“Don’t you think we had better send for your hus- 
band, Mrs. Young?" inquired the admiring Sergeant. 

The doll face beamed. “Oh, please do! Can vou? 
I thought the bank wouldn't let Doodie out till closing 
time, or I should have telephoned him myself. ” 

‘Oh, yes, the bank will excuse him on such an im- 
portant matter." 

“Maybe they won't think it's so important,” and the 
big blue eves looked appealingly up into the grizzled 
face of the old Sergeant. 

“I'm sure they will," I said, determined to get into 
the game. “I'll telephone at once." 

AS the case was mine, defectively shaking, I wanted 
the glory of telling Mr. Young that I had succeeded 
in bringing it to a triumphant conclusion. To be sure, 


we didn't have the jewels yet; but when the thief could 
be questioned of course he must tell where he had con- 
cealed them. 

Even as I was getting the bank on the wire O'Fla- 
herty came to me, looking mystified. “The guy's came 
to,” he whispered, “and he vows he swallcred thim 
jools!" 

“What?" I cried. “Why, he couldn’t! They were 
enormous stones!" 

“Says he did,” repeated the Irishman doggedly. 

“Nonsense! He’s out of his head,” I said, and then 


as I heard the bank's response I .asked for J. Merrivale 
Young, and got him. 

“Will you come over to the hospital?" I said. “Your 
wife is here — " 

“What? Dolly! Oh — oh! What is it? Is she dead? 
Oh, tell me, Man! End my suspense — " 

“Hush up!” I cried, angry at his thus spoiling my 
dramatic effect. “Mrs. Young is all right. But a thief 
entered your house this morning 

“Entered the house! Oh, poor little Dolly — poor 
little Baby Dolly! She must have—" 

“Will you keep quiet? I tell you your wife is all 
right. But the thief stole her jewels — " 

“Stole what? My wife hasn't any jewels." 

“Yes, yes, her big cluster of large jewels." 

“What are you talking about? She doesn't own any 
such thing!” 

I was thoroughly scared. Could it lx- that naughty 
little popinjay had wonderful jewels, of which her hus- 
band knew nothing? But no, she had repeatedly re- 
ferred to Doodie’s intense sympathy with her woe. 
Was her husband Doodie? Yes, she had said he was. 
And a bride of six weeks would scarcely l»e in- 
triguing with another man. Could the little tiling be 
crazy? 

But while these thoughts raced through my brain I 
calmly said to the young gentleman, “Well, con.c over 
here, anyway,” and hung up. 

He came. 

'T’HE two Youngs met, and for a time there was 
1 nothing else doing. A reunion after years of ab- 
sence couldn't have been more touchingly strenuous. 
In each other's arms they were lost to the world for 
twelve ecstatic minutes. 

Then various onlookers said, “Ahem!" and the pair 
reluctantly returned to earth. 

“Now, Dolly Ducky, what's it all about?” 

“Why, you sec, Doodie,” and she nestled closer into 
his arms, and stroked his pink, young cheek, “an awful 
tramp came, and scared your little Dolly Dovey mos' 
to deff!” 

“Lublums! The baddy man! We'll have him put in 
jail — a big, black jail!" 

“Yes, that's just what I said. But — oh, Doodie 
Dumpkins, he stole my gems!" 

“Oh, Dolly Winkums, did he? Those wonderful 
gems! He ought to have a life sentence! I suppose 
they wouldn’t give him a death sentence?" 

“Oh, Doodie, they must punish him fearful, mustn’t 
they?" 

“Look here, Mr. Young," and I admit I lost my pa- 
tience at last, “you said your wife had no gems!" 

“I beg your pardon, Sir, I said she had no jewels.” 

“Hut-tut,” said the Sergeant sternly. “Be careful, 
Mr. Young! This is no time for quibbling!" 

Dolly looked as if she would strike the speaker. 
“What do you mean?" she cried. “My Doodie isn’t 
quibbling!” 

“What was stolen from you, Madam?" 

“My gems — my graham gems that I made for 
luncheon all myself — nine of 'em — in a round pan — 
one big one in the middle, and eight lit tier ones all 
around — " 

A perplexed-looking doctor came in. “The patient 
insists he swallowed those gems — " he began. 

But I heard no more. I was already out in the 
street, and continuing my uneventful way to my office. 
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